THE PERIOD OF ACHIEVEMENT
designs, that they have the 'feel of the machine', and that certainly is the impression conveyed by the Rudolf Mosse Pavilion that Mendelsohn designed for the Cologne Exhibition of 1928. It is, I feel, a machine of some delicacy and precision, and perhaps here the word 'instrument' expresses it a little better. It has all the lightness of which a steel and glass building is capable. Advertising Rudolf Mosse, the international publisher, the purpose in this pavilion was to express the idea of the transmission of international news, and of transmitting such news with the utmost speed. There is something symbolical, therefore, in the four cone-shaped cabins enclosed in the long glass cage, the shapes suggesting that news is spread to the world from centres. The principal end has a semicircular termination with an upper story which contains radio and telegraphic apparatus, and a telegram table of the nations. Masts support a wireless aerial, the principal one rising from the double story block bearing the name in large letters.
To this so fruitful year, 1928, belongs, what many consider, and among them the architect himself, Mendelsohn's chef d'c&uvre: the Schocken store at Chemnitz. Mendelsohn was here fortunate in his site, and he made full and impressive use of his opportunity. The Briickenstrasse bends at a point where two minor streets join it, and it is in the concavity of the bend that the site is situated. Its shape is the sector of a circle, with the circumference forming the frontage. This frontage is about 220 feet, curving to a radius of about 150 feet, and it is this curved frontage that provided Mendelsohn's opportunity.
The store is again constructed on the cantilevered system, that is, the constructional members are set sufficiently well back not to interrupt the line of the counters and also to provide the maximum of daylight. Thus the front is a screen with long horizontal window-bands, the floors being cantilevered. It is a nine-story building with the three upper stories recessed in sequence and forming terraces. The flat roof projects several feet, and serves the aesthetic purpose of emphasizing the line of the building. The staircases are at either end, and these are expressed in the fa$ade by large single vertical windows. The window-frames and doors are of oak, while the bands between the windows are faced with golden travertine. In the daytime this golden travertine shows as, pale bands against the varying yet generally darker tones of the windows, but at night, when the building is lighted, this is reversed, and bands of bright yellow appear on a dark ground.
What must impress the observer who reasons logically, and independently of traditional forms, and who can thus think of the building on its
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